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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  embrace  a  Series  of  Essays,  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Charleston  Mercury.  Having  attracted  much 
attention,  and  relating  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  and,  at  this  time,  of 
absorbing  interest, — it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  present  them  to  the  Public, 
in  a  shape  calculated  to  induce  the  People  of  the  Southern  Statesto  reflect  calmly 
and  deeply  on  the  great  question  now  presented.  It  is  time  that  we  should  se- 
riously consider  what  it  becomes  us  to  bo? 


IMt  S(JUTH  CAROLINIANA  LIBRAKIT 


THE  CRISIS. 


No  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  a  crisis  is  rapidly 
approaching,  PKEGNANT  with  the  fate  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  proceedings  of  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  their  West 
India  Colonies — the  fanatical  spirit  which  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  our  Northern  brethren, — and  indeed  the  whole  current  of 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  admonish  us,  that  we  ought  no  longer  to 
slumber  in  a  fatal  security.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  us — nor  turn  our  backs  on  the  danger  which  lies 
before  us.  Our  actual  situation  unquestionably  demands  the  most 
unshaken  firmness,  and  untiring  vigilance — guided  and  controll- 
ed by  that  wise  policy,  which,  availing  itself  of  every  favorable 
circumstance  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  purpose,  is  in 
itself  a  "tower  of  strength."  Everyone  at  all  acquainted  wiih  the 
world, and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,must  know,  that  in  every 
great  emergency  the  first  impulse  is  for  immediate  action,  without 
bestowing  much  thought  upon  the  best  rnode  of  effecting  the  object 
in  view.  Error  at  the  outset,  however,  invariably  leadsto  a  reaction 
in  public  sentiment — and  hence  the  besl  purposes  are  often  frustrated 
by  rash  councils,  or  injurious  measures.  The  difficuly  before  us  is 
one.,  far  too  grave  and  serious  in  its  character,  to  be  met  by  any  sud- 
den ebullition  of  popular  feeling.  It  can  never  be  overcome  by 
merely  breaking  into  the  Post  Office,  and  making  a  bonfire  of  one 
detachment  of  Incendiary  Publications,  still  less  by  the  dangerous 
intervention  of  a  Lynch  Club,  which,  however  patriotic  in  its  origin, 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  excesses,  which  must  produce  a  reaction  — 
open  a  door  to  serious  dissentions,  and  in  the  end  perhaps,  defeat  the 
great  object  which  we  should  all  have  in  view.  We  now  have  it  in 
our  power  to  act  on  a  vitally  important  subject,  in  which  the  whole 
community  have  a  deep,  overwhelming,  and  common  interest,  with 
an  unanimity,  which  will  ensure  success.  It  would  belittle  short 
of  madness,  therefore,  to  throw  away  this  advantage,  by  adopting  any 
course,  which  may  even  by  possibility,  introduce  division   among  our- 
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selves.  There  n=ver  was  a  case,  to  which  the  maxim  that  "united 
we  stand — divided  we  fall,"  had  a  more  direct  application.  The 
South  united,  on  this  great  question,  will  stand  upon  a  Rock,  never  to 
be  shaken — the  South  divided  eitiier  in  sentmient  or  in  action,  will 
present  but  a  feeble  onposition  to  that  mighty  host,  which  are  gather- 
ing together  from  all  qanrters  of  tiie  world  for  our  destruction  It 
is  in  the  belief,  that  \:y  wi-e  counsels  and  judicious  measures  at  this 
ti>ne,  sucli  a  desirable  union  may  be  brou.ht  about — that  we  propose 
very  br  efiy  t j  lay  before  our  fellow  citizens,  some  thoughts  and  sug- 
g'  t "US  coiinecied  with  tliis  topic,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  their  consideration.  We  are  nor  of  the  number  of  those,  who 
would  create  a/rt/AV  stvwr/^?/,  by  crying  "peace!  peace!  when  there 
is  no  peace."  Neither  do  we  belong  to  the  class  of  rdar mists,  who 
hearing  the  sounds  of  imaginary  danger  in  every  passing  breeze, 
have  repeated  tlieir  ■varniug  until  no  one  regards  them.  We  are 
aaiong  those  who  bel. eve  that  the  Southern  States  have  the  right, 
possess  the  power,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  protect  themselves.  We 
uUerly  condemn  ;ill  whining  appeals  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
Northern  brethren.  We  -dve  for  sjandi.\g  upon  our  kh^hts  ;  and 
adopting  a  firm,  manly,  and  enlightened  course  of  action,  founded 
upon  no  sudden  ebullit  on  or  excited  feeling,  but  resting  on  the  fixed 
an. I  seUled  principli  that  tiik  South  will  suffer  no  interference 
FROM  ABROAD  IN  HER  DOMESTIC  CONCERNS.  Onthisvital,  and  at  this 
moment, all  absorbing  topic, we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks, free  from 
slightest  tincture  of  party  spirit — to  which  we  would  respectfully 
invite  the  earnest  attention  of  every  true  friend  of  the  South,  and  of 
her  in.stitutions. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic tneetings  at  the  North,  have  been  gratifying  to  the  South.  If  we 
cm  rely  on  these  proceedings, as  a  faithful  index  of  public  sentiment, 
it  is  clear,  that  in  the  large  commercial  cities,  the  opinion  of  the 
int.  lligent  portion  of  the  people  is  against  the  Abolitionists;  and  if 
this  is  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  South,  we  may,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  repose  in  security.  But  will  the  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  simple  expression  of  such  opinions,  put  down  the  fana- 
tics ?  And  if  not— -are  there  any  measures  in  progress  at  the  North, 
or  i.-s  it  probable  that  any  will  be  devised,  and  carried  through,  of 
svfjiiirnt  cncrgij  to  arrest  the  evil?  We  may  be  gratefiil  for  the  e.x- 
pression  of  fraternal  feelings  on  the  part  of  our  Northern  brethren — 
we  may  be  gratified  to  find,  that  the   intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 


North  are  with  us — hut  it  is  not  to  he  concealed,  thnt  these  will  have 
no  effect  in  suppressing  the  anti-slavery  So  vietie.-,  C)'  -urc-sting  the 
progress  of  Tappan  and  his  associates  Until  the  pu!  lie  s^ntinient 
at  the  North  shall  he  roused  t)such  a  pitch,  as  shall  leid  to  dr.cidcjjl 
and  energftir  aition  against  ihese  men,  thert-  cnn  be  no  security  fir 
us,  except  such  as  we  may  be  able  to  provide  ("or  ourselves.  Tlie 
most  decisive  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  decLred  pul'lic 
on  nionof  the  North,  to  put  down  '.he  ^mv^ndiaries,  is  to  be  foiin*'  in 
the  recent  addresses  issued  in  behalf  of  their  cssociatinns,  anriontx- 
iw'i  their  fixed  determination  to  persevere;  and  e.'^pecial'  'n  tre  in- 
solent letter  of  Lewis  Tappan  to  the  Committe  of  Vi:ri!aiicti  O;  Prince 
W'i  liam'sParishjboastingof  their  ''havino  issiel  17.5,0  i^' copies  of  the 
lacenJiay  papeis,of  which  abeut  1000  weje  destroye--  in  CharK-s?f;n 
a  1 1  th-it  t:e  rest  were  even  now  doing  their  oFrjcri,"  nnd  uecl  .ring 
their  unalterable  resolution  to  "go  on — come  lii  k — come  beas^." 
Nov  we  will  here  pause,  merely  to  enquire  whether,  if  the  public 
sentiment  against  the  Fnnatics,  evrn  in  the  city  nf  Nevv-Yo-k.  uas 
sufficiently  excited  and  univt-rsal — and  above  nil,  sufficient';,  st  ong, 
to  pjoniise  any  practicil  result,  Tappan  and  his  associates  vould 
have  dared  thus  to  stand  out  in  open  defiance  of  the  popuhi?  will? 

We  are  no  advoc'.tes  of  mob-law  or  unlawful  violence — but  we 
know,  that  throughout  the  northern  Cities,  and  especially  in  New 
York,  popular  vengeance  is  invariably  visited  upon  tie  heads  oftiiose 
who  grossly  violate  the  public  feeling.  The  poor  bhscks,  whenever 
any  circumstance  occurs  to  outrage  public  sentiment, are  mobbed  v\  ith- 
out  mercy — an  English  actor,  merely  accused  of  having  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  Americans,  is  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  city;  but 
now,  when  Tappan  and  his  followers,  openly  defy  public  opinion, 
boast  of  their  doings,  and  decl  ire  that  they  will  proceed  at  all  haz- 
ards, there  is  no  indication  of  any  popular  excitement,  and  eveiy  t'  ing 
goes  on  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  impunity  of  the 
foreigner,  Thompson,  the  hired  agent  of  British  Abolitionists,  who 
has  been  traversing  the  Nonhern  States,  abusing  the  people  of  the 
South  as  "thieves  and  murderers"  is  a  circumstance  too  striking  to 
escape  notice.  Suppose  he  had  been  equally  open  pnd  decided  in  con- 
demnation of  our  Republican  Government,  or  equally  abusive  of  C«en. 
Jackson,  how  long  would  he  have  remained  unmolested  ? 

We  refer  to  these  things  merely,  as  indicntions,  but  they  are  con- 
clusive to  show,  that  jmbliropi/iio?int  the  North, /ms  7U)t,  and  assured- 
ly will  not,  put  a   stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists.     The 


only  other  remedy  is  to  put  them  down  by  legislation,  by  declaring 
it  to  be  ln£T|ily  penal  for  any  man  residing  in  a  Northern  State, to  print 
or  publi?h  any  paper,  cal'  ulated  or  intended  to  excite  insurrection  at 
the  South.  Now  is  public  opinion  at  the  North  prepared  for  this  ? 
We  think  \ot.  In  the  cities  ol  Philadelphia,  Nc-w  Haven  and  Ports- 
mouth,— and  it  may  be  in  one  or  two  other  places, — State  Lcffisla- 
tion  has  been  hinted  at,  as  the  appropriate  remedy, — but  judging  from 
the  Resolutions  adopted  at  most  of  the  public  meetings,  and  especial- 
ly from  the  tone  of  the  Northern  Press,  we  art;  forced  to  conclude 
that  public  sentiment  is  not  ripe  for  such  a  measure.  If  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  such  a  measure,  they 
would  have  very  little  influence  with  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
In  political  views  the  cities  are  in  general,  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing views  of  their  respective  States,  and  one  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  are  composed,  to  imagine  that  the  voice  of  the  commeVcial  cap- 
itals of  those  States,  will  have  much  influence  on  these  assemblies. 
In  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  been 
silent  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  seen  no  indication  of  a  disposition 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Philadelphia.  The  naked  truth 
is,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect,  in  the  present  condition 
o/'MiM^s  of  any  effectual  legislation  by  the  North  to  put  down  the 
Abolitionists.  We  already  hear  oi  reactions  in  certain  quarters,  and 
we  are  as  sure  as  we  are  of  our  existence, that  the  attempt  to  pass  penal 
laws  on  this  subject  in  any  State  north  of  the  Potomac,  will  signally 
fail.  That  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  liberal  and  intelligent 
men  at  the  North,  to  conciliate  the  South  on  this  subject,  is  manifest, 
but  we  will  deceive  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  prepared 
to  do  this,  by  any  other  means  than  kind  tvoi'ds.  In  the  great  masg 
of  the  Northern  Population, there  lurks  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  slavery, 
of  which  advantage  can  always  be  taken  by  the  designing,and  of  which 
their  Politicians  are  afraid.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, that  hardly  a  sin- 
gle prominent  politician,  who  is  looking  out  for  popular  favour  at  the 
North,  has  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  late  proceedings.  Web- 
ster, Sergeant,  and  all  the  great  party  leaders,  were  absent — and  we 
will  venture  to  predict,  that  none  of  them  will  venture  to  come  out 
openly  in  favour  of  putting  down  the  Fanatics  by  law.  They  are  a- 
fraid  of  public  opinion  on  this  question,  and  knowing  how  easy  it  will 
be  to  excite  and  give  it  a  direction  fl'^mns/  the  South,  they  never  will 
commit  themselves  in  favour  of  penal  laws,  against  the  Abolitionists. 


We  must  look  at  this  question  fearlessly.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very  na« 
tare  of  the  question  itself, — the  state  of  public  opinion  abroad, — the 
spirit  of  fanaticism, which  has  been  brought  into  action  all  over  the  world 
—present  difficulties  vvhich  will  demand  all  the  \visd«)!n  and  all  the  firm- 
ness of  the  South  to  meet.  To  overcome  them,  will  require  as  wise 
councils,  and  as  high  resolves,  and  we  will  add,  as  much  nol)le  dar- 
ing and  heroic  courage;  as  ever  were  displayed  by  any  people,  to  es- 
tablish or  maintain  their  freedom. 

It  has  been  very  strenuously  urged,  that  im  have  the  poiiier  to  put 
down  Tappan  and  his  associates,  by  makivg  them  amenable  to  our 
criminal  laws.  The  arguments  on  this  subjtxt  have  been  ingenious 
and  plausible,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  b(  t  that  laws  might 
he  so  framed,  as  to  render  these  men  liable  to  punishment,  if  tliey 
could  be  brought  within  the  jiirisdiciijn  of  our  Courts.  But  there  are 
diffifulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  proceeding,  which  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  right  to  demand 
Tappan,  either  under  the  F. aw  of  Nations,  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  very  doubtful.  Even  among  ourselves,  we  find 
strong  objections  urged  against  such  a  proceeding.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  letter  from  one  of  the  ablest  Lawyers  and  Statesmen  of 
the  Southern  States,  in  which,  speaking  of  this  proposition,  he  savs, 
"The  plan  of  indicting  the  Incendiaries  will  not  do.  A  man,  wl  I3 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Sovereignty,  cannot  be  made  ar  en- 
able to  thiji,  by  any  existing  law,  and  I  have  strong  doubts,  whetl  e"-, 
according  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  it  could  be  done  at 
all,  without  committing  an  aggression  upon  the  other  Sovereignty. — 
What  would  South  Carolina  say,  if  the  Government  of  any  other 
State  should  pronounce  our  doctrines  treason,  and  attempt  to  punish 
our  citizens  for  promulgating  them  ?  It  would  be  tl  e  v.ry  worst  form 
of  Consolidation."  Now,  if  such  doubts  exist  among  ourselves,  what 
prospect  is  there  of  the  surrender  of  Tappan  by  the  State  of  New 
Y(*rk,  should  he  be  demanded  by  the  Executive  of  South  Carolin-;? 
The  question  would  have  to  be  decided  not  by  our  Judges,h\xi\y  t:Gie 
of  New  York,  influenced,  not  by  the  public  opinion  and  policy  of  the 
South, but  by  Northern  feelings  and  sympathies.  The  ar^ut.icnt  that 
a  eitizen  of  New  York,  who  had  never  gone  out  of  the  juris  liciio  i  of 
that  sovereignty,  was  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunals  of  another 
State,  to  be  tried  and  punished  there,  otid  perhaps  saerifred,  for  an 
offence  committed  in  New- York,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
would    arouse  a  State   pride,   and  produce  a    popular  excitement, 


acainst  whicli  it  would  be  vain  to  contend.     All  nations  are  ♦^xceed* 
i"'-'v  je;iinui  (if  "Uttering  persons  of  any  description  to  be  taken    out 
O'  thu  f  |U  is(iicii'>!i  tlr  trial  uiul  punisiinient  elsewhere.     Even  noto* 
rK/u^  cntiiin  iirt  ruui  des^Tte.rs,  are    ^'\\<  n  up   reluctantly.     Tlie   sur- 
render of  Jnaai.Man  Ko')'■lll^,  under  :i  treaty,  and  l)y  order  of  ouf  own 
Courts,  creuied  i  i'-r.iicnt  wiiicli  .sItiok  t.'ie  Government  almost  to  ito 
f  or  b.,i,nb;  nm\  It  the  fc.vperin;ent  be  tried  when  it   may,   we    will 
V  iifir-' to  predict,  that  tiie  c.y  oi'  the  accu.'sed,  "lam   a  ciii/en  of 
fiie,. -Yer »,"  will  prove   irresi.<tible^    and    that   no   civil    Miigi.^^t.ate 
uiii  «e  {otind  boid  enough  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  officer  of   anotiier 
S>     .     if  to  ixecuiive    01   New  \ork    should  agieelo  do  so,    his 
Y>r    e  dnigs  would  |  ronably  bo  ariested  by  the  Judges,   and    should 
t!,  v  lejuse  to  inier.ere,  the  cririiinal  would  be  rescued  by  the  Mob. 
A  id  even  if  •»]]  ti.ose  (lifficjkits  were  overcome,    and  Tappan    wa» 
d'-iivered  to  o  ?r  Sheriif,  ind    .rought  to  Charleston,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
d'libted  thdi  a  state  o'  iljiugs  would  tiien  arise  not  at  all  calculated 
to  iiroduoe  any  heneiii-irl  result.     That  the  synip;itiiies  of  the  North 
would  tse  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the   accused,  in    whose   per- 
son it  would  be  believed  tiie  Liws  and    Constitution  had  been  gros.s- 
\y  viol  t  u,  cannot  admit  oi  a  doubt.    The  offence  would  be  forgotten, 
and  T:ppaii,n'jw  execrated  oi  condenined  by  a  large  portion  of    the 
TiiortNerri  people,  v.oijid  beheld   up  as  a  victim  of  oppression,    and 
Wnul'i    I    nee  Weconie  a  martyr,  whose  Idood,  if  it  were  shed,  would 
b*^  the  se.  ii  t),  the   Abolition   Cliurch.    f-uch  would  be  the   effect,  if 
T'ujpan  were    turrend  red    at  the  demand  of  our  Executive.    The 
efface  would  be  even  more  depl()rabli>,  should  he  be  seized  unlawfully, 
and  brou^rht  by  force  wit^iin  our    limits.     Every  man  in  the  State  of 
N  w    Yoric   would  then  consider  the  case  as  his  own.    The  open  vio- 
lanon   .1  the  S;nereignty  of  N^^w  York  and  the  rights  of  her  citizens, 
uould  kindle  a  flame,  th-i  must  destroy  at    once  all   syn>pat!iy    with 
the  South.   The  wiiole  N.ortK-    w  uiid  he  roused,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  gr;  at  !>ody  of  the    people   would  .soon   be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  Aijolition.  A  very  liitle  reflection  would, we  should  think, 
convince  every  one  of  the  iatal  tendf^ncy    of  such  a   measure.    The 
forcible  seizure  aru!  a'.ehufioii  of  our  i.idjv  idual,  would  m^'.ke  every 
rrian  feel  that  he  him. ^ if  \v  .s  u  )t  secure, — ana  what  is    lih,rty,  leith- 
out  secariti/  ?     Besides,  would  not  such  mei.'-ures  lead  to  retaliation? 
Tappan  is  rich.     ^^  ,idd   not  his    sous  hi-  prompted  to  employ  that 
we:  l.h  :U  the  abdiiciion  of  some  of  our  citizens,  to  be   held  as  hos-r 
tages  tor  their  iather's  safety  ?    And  where  is  aJl  this  to  end,  fcxcept 
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ih  the  total  alienation  of  the  North  from  the  South,  attended  by  tire 
bitterest  animosities,  leading  to  outrage,  bloodshed  and  murder.  But 
suppose  that  Tappan  were  brought  to  Charleston  to-morrow, and  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  await  his  trial, would  the  case  be  then  free  from  diffi- 
culty? Under  what  law  could  he  he  tried?  Could  he  be  charged  under 
the  Act  of  18;3'2,  with  having  "counselled,  ai;led,  or  hired  any  slave  or 
person  of  color  to  rise  in  rebellion"?  We  apprehend  not,  since  it  could 
not  he  proved  that  he  had  any  communication  whatever  with  any 
such  person.  If  charged  under  the  Act  of  1820,  with  having  '*cir' 
culated  or  brought  into  this  State,  any  written  or  printed  paper  with 
intent  to  disturb  the  peace  and  security  of  the  same,  in  relation  to 
the  slaves  of  the  peop'eofthis  State,"  he  might  plead  not  guilty, 
and  defy  the  production  of  a  tittle  of  proof  in  support  of  the  allegation. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  could  not  he  proved,  that  he  had  ever 
even  put  one  of  the  Incendi  iry  papers  into  the  Post  Office.  He  must 
then  be  condemned  without  proof,  and  fined  and  imprisoned,  or 
be  acquitted.  But  what  then  .^  Would  he  be  finally  discharged, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  New  York  in  triumph  ?  Or  would 
not  his  release  from  prison,  be  immediately  followed  by  his 
being  hanged  up  to  a  Lamp  Post,  in  violation  of  all  law,  and  in 
open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  our  Courts  of  Justice.  What, 
then,  would  become  of  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  State,  and 
the  obligation  of  international  law  between  the  States  ? — and, 
above  all,  of  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  should 
exist  among  the  people  of  these  Slates? 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  there  are  great;  if  not 
insiUYter able,  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  bringing  Tappan  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  New  York,  to  trial  and  punishment  in  this  State,  and  we 
greatly  fear,  that,  should  tlie  experiment  be  made,  it  will  prove  an  en- 
tire failure.  We  see  that  the  Attorney  General  is  strongly  urged  to 
give  out  Bills  of  Indictment  against  these  individuals  foithwuh.  We 
trust,  however,  that  that  Officer  will  duly  consider  the  subject,  in  all 
its  bearings,  before  he  takes  such  a  step.  Let  him  be  sure  that  Ms 
proofs  will  establish  the  offence  charged — that  the  law  embraces  the 
case;  and  above  all,  that  our  Executive  may  lawfully  demand,  and 
that  the  Executive  of  New  York  will  be  bound  to  deliver  up,  Tappan 
and  his  associates,  should  Bills  be  found  against  them.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  take  a  single  step  in  this  business,  than  to  be  foiled  in 
its  progres.^,  or  defeated  in  its  termioatioa. 
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The  next  remedy  proposed  for  putting  down  the  Fanntics,  is, — ■ 
Legislation  by  Co.vgress'.  So  far  as  such  legislation  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  rvgidution  of  the  Post  Cjjin,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress,  to  interpose,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse 
ofihat  f  slaidishment  to  the  puiposes  of  the  Incendiaries.  To  ac- 
complish tiiis,  nothing  more  is  necessary  tlian  to  provide  that  it  shall 
not  b(.'  lawful  to  convey  by  the  public  mail  and  bring  within  the  lim- 
its of  any  St. ite,  any  printed  paper,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  such  t  ite,  to  be  iiilroduce<l  therein,  as  being  ra'culated  to  exrite 
dmust'c  instn'r(  ct/cn  :  and  to  authorise  the  Post  ftlasier  (jeneriil  to 
make  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  this  provision  into  eflfect. 
We  can  see  no  substaiiti;il  objection  to  such  a  law,  nor  can  we  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  liable  to  greater  abuse  than  m;Miy  of  the  exis- 
ting laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  PostOtfice.  We  confess,  however, 
that  as  matters  now  stand,  there  seems  to  be  no  pressing  necessity  for 
such  a  provision.  The  Southern  Post  Masters  liaving  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  arresting  the  circulation  of  these  pa- 
pers, and  the  head  of  the  department  having  not  only  refused  to  in- 
terfere, but  having  expressly  declared  that  the  Post  Masters  are,  in 
th^s  respect, l'(tfiid  by  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  rf  side, it  is 
clear  that  the  Southern  States  have  the  means  of  redress  in  their  own 
hands.  If  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  State  to  impose  suitable  penal- 
ties upon  Po^t  Masters  and  others,  concerned  in  the  transportation 
and  dolivery  of  Incendiary  documents,  and  the  evil  will  be  suj)press- 
ed.  Wc  no  not  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  us, 
whether  Congress  shall  legislale  on  this  subject  or  not.  We  have 
THE  POWER  IN  ouK  OWN  HANDS.  But  after  all,  the  Post  Office  is  only 
one  of  the  many  channels  through  which  such  papers  can  be  intro- 
duced, and  do  what  we  may,  we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  close 
all  the  avenues  through  which  the  AI)olitionists  may  assail  our  peace, 
and  gradually  undermine  our  Institutions,  So  long  as  these  Soci- 
eties are  encouraged  and  suj)ported  at  the  North, — nay,  so  long  as 
they  are  suffered  to  exist,  will  the  Southern  States  be  subjected  to 
perpetual  agitation,  an  evil  hardly  less  grievous  than  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  certainly  not  to  he  endured  forevir.  We  cannot  live  at 
peace  v^ith  those,  who  shall  be  found  constantly  tampering  with  our 
tranquility  and  safety, — daily  and  hourly  employed,  in  devising 
schemes  for  our  destruction. — There  are  some  persons  who  seem  to 
think  that  Congress  may  put  down  the  Abolition  Societies.  We 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  4th  Sec.  of  the  4th  Art.  of  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  Stites  relied  on,  as  giving  power  to  Con- 
gre^is  h)  k'gibldte  directly  against  the  Abolitionists,  nialiiiig  it  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor, cognizalde  in  the  Federal  Courts, — to  form 
such  associations,  or  to  issue  tracts  calculated  to  excite  domestic  in- 
surrection.  If  Congress  really  iiad  the  power  to  pass  such  laws,  and 
the  South  could  be  induced  in  this  matter,  to  look  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  2iroti'(tioti,we  should  fear  that  the  days  of  our  liberty 
were  numbered.  Inrelalion  to  the  whole  operationof  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  of  every  branch  and   department  thereof,  the  Southern 
Siates  are  in  a^xed  and  hopeless  minority.  With  many  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  sectional  jealousies,  by  which  federal  legislation  will  always 
be  liable  to  be  infiuenced,ouronly  safety  is  to  be  found, in  a  strict  limi- 
tation of  the  powers  of  theFederalGovernment.  Observation  and  expe- 
rience have  thoroughly  convinced  us,thattlie  safety  of  tlie  slave-holding 
States,  as  such,  entirely  depends  on  our  keeping  this  matter  in    our 
hands,  and  suffering  no  interferance   whatever  on  the   part  of  Con- 
gress, either  for  good  or    for  evil.       The    South    must  assume  the 
ground,  and  maintain  it  at  all    hazards,   that   "slavery  is,  in  all   its 
bearings,  a  domestic,  question,'^  or  they  are  lost  forever.    If  Congress 
may  legislate  to  day  against  the  Abolition  Society,  they  may  to-mor- 
row take  the  Colonization  Societies  under  their  protection,  and  apply 
our  own  money  to  the  purchase    and  manumission  of  our  own  slaves. 
That  latitude  of  construction  which  would  warrant  the  bringing  the 
publishersof  Incendiary  Tracts    for  punishment   before  the   F'edc* 
ral  Courts,  would  very  soon  be  found  to  authorize    any    legislation 
whatever  which  a  majority  of  Congress  might  conceive  calculated  to 
prevent  "domestic  violence."     Very  fortunately,  however,  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  here    referred  to,  merely  authorizes  the    Federal 
Government,  "to  protect  each  of  the  States  against  invasion,  and  on 
application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Executive,  (when  the    Legisla- 
ture cannot  be    convened)    against  domestic    violence,"    a   provision 
which  clearly  extends  no  further  than  to  secure  the  o/rfof  the  United 
States,  when  called  for  in  a  case  of  actual  insurrection.     To  suppose 
that  this  would  authorize    Congress  to  pass  all    laws,    which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  might  be  necessary  and    proper    to    prevent 
Insurrections,  by  removing  all  incitements  or  inducements  to  insur- 
rection— would  warrant  the  appropriation  of  the  public    money  to  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation,    and    put  the    Southern    States    as 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the    Federal    Govornment,  as   the    West 
India  colonics  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  BritishGovernment,and 
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rvith  etery  prospect  of  i/rc  sawe  rfs^//^— The  Missouri  question, — ^^ 
the  proposition  ofRufus  Kiiiw,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands  to  al.olition, — the  Tariff, — and  rr^any  other  questions, — (all 
of  which  have  manifested  a  deep  political  jealousy  of  the  South,  and 
a  fearfulconflict  of  interests) — should  admonish  every  reflecting  man, 
of  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  from  allowing 
Congress,  direc  tly  or  indirectly,  to  touch  this  subject.  As  a 
Slivf-holder,  I  should  consider  my  property  utterly  valueless,  the 
moment  the  Southern  States,  shall  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  this  question  in  Congress,  much  less  to  look  up  to 
them  for  protection.  It  is  no  answer  to  these  objections,  to  say  that 
Congress  could  only  legislate  to  prevent  "domestic  violence,"  at  the 
request  of  the  Legislature  or  Governor  of  some  particular  State.  Maj 
not  some  supple  tool  of  power,  be  found  in  the  Executive  chair  of 
some  one  State  of  this  Union  ?  Nay,  may  not  the  Legislature  of  one 
of  the  States  be  seduced  into  such  an  application  ?  Besides,  if  mea- 
a  ires  of  precaution  and  prevention  may  lawfully  be  adopted,  might 
not  this  be  done  in  anticipation  of  an  actual  call  from  some  particu- 
lar State.  But,  if  a  call  from  one  St;ite  may  justify  federal  legisla- 
tion,//ypc?^/ /aw.s,  ?//)fm  a//  the  rest, — professing  to  remove  all  m- 
citements  to  domestic  violence,  what  is  to  prevent  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland or  Kentucky,  (which  are  preparing  for  emancipation)  or  even 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  claimijig  the  interposition  of  Congress 
to  prevent  "domestic  violence."  hi/  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  which 
they  may  consider  the  fruitful  source  of  domestic  discord?  No  one 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  consolidation,  in  its  worst  form, 
must  grow  out  of  the  assumption  by  Congress,  of  an  unlimited  pow- 
er to  present  "domestic  violence,"  by  any  means  which  a  majority 
of  that  body  may  deem  appropriate  to  that  end.  The  doctrines  of 
NrLLiFiCATioN  would  soou  be  put  down  at  the  instance  of  the  Exe- 
cutive of  New  York  ;  State  RrcHTS — at  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri;— Free  Trade— by  the  Legialature  of  Rhode  Is- 
land ; — and  to  say  one  word  in  defence  o^ Slave  labor,  would  ere  long 
subject  us  to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  a  Federal  Court.  We  trust 
that  enough  has  been  said,  to  satisfy  every  candid  enquirer  after 
truth,  that  we  cannot  put  down  the  Ai)olitionists  by  Federal  Legis- 
lation,  and  that  for  succour  and  safety  in  the  present  emergen- 
cy, the  people  of  the  South  must  look  to  themselves. 

We  have  shewn,  that  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Abolition- 
ists wdl  not  be  put  down  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  at  the  North 
— that  there  ig  no  prospect  of  their    being   subjected  to  penal   laws 
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mere — that  Tappan  and  his  associates  cannot  be  brought  to  trial  and 
punishment  in  tlie  Southern  States,  (while  they  keep  themselves  be- 
yond our  jurisdiction) — and  that  Congress  can  do  nothing  effectual 
for  the  suppression  ofthe  intolerable  evil  of  which  we  conipUiin.  It 
follows  of  necessity,  that  the  remedy,  if  there  be  one,  must  be  applied 
by  the  Shive-holding  States  themselves,  acting  either  separately  or 
conjointly.  That  the  existence  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies,  intended  to  operate  upon  the  Southern  States  by 
subverting  our  institutions,  and  depriving  us  of  our  property,  is  a 
gross  and  palpable  violation  of  our  rights,  is  unquestionable.  Tie 
formation  of  political  associations  in  France,  to  be  openly  and  avow- 
edly engaged  in  the  work  of  overthrowing  (he  hereditary  peerage  in 
Great  Britain,  or  the  formation  of  Carlist  societies  in  England,  wouid 
not  be  a  greater  violation  of  international  law  than  these  Abolition 
Societies  are,  ofthe  constitutional  relation  which  exists  between  the 
several  States  of  this  Union.  Among  nations  wholly  inJepr-nilent  of 
each  other,  all  such  proceedings  unless  promptly  suppressed,  lead 
inevitably  to  War.  Among  sovereign  States,  bound  together  in  a 
constitutional  Union,  it  is  a  violation  ofthe  spirit  ofthe  compact,  and 
one  of  such  a  character,  as  must  lead  eventually  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy,  unless  redress  can  by  some  means  or  other  be  ob- 
tained. Ii  is  the  clear  and  unquestionable  right  of  each  slave-hold- 
ing State,  to  adopt  whatever  measures  she  may  deem  proper  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  the  States,  having  a  common 
interest  in  i\\\s  mviiiex  may  combine,  e\i\\er  for  mutual  support  and 
protection,  or  to  act  upon  the  offending  States,  in  any  way  short  of 
war,  to  induce  them  to  suppress  the  evil. 

If  these  rights  were  less  clear  on  sound  constitutional  principles, 
as  well  as  from  the  rules  of  international  law,  (which  we  think  to 
some  extent  at  least,  applicable  to  the  several  States  of  our  Confede- 
racy,) still  there  is  a  higher  rule  of  conduct  and  of  right,   above   all 

Constitutions  and  all  laws,  which  would  fully  justify  such  measures 

we  mean  the  law  of  necessity — the  paramount  obligation  of  self- 
preservation.  Revolution  itself  would  be  justified,  if  there  are  no 
other  means  of  redress  for  our  grievances.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  intolerable  evil  of  which  we  complain,  may  be  removed  by  less 
extreme  measures.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  Souihern 
States  may  act,  and  we  think  may  act  cffertually  on  this  subject,  the 
first  separately,  and  the  second  conjointly, with  the  other  States.  It  is 
•nJy  from  a  judiciou.s  tombination  of  these  two  modes  of  action^  that 
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we  have  any  hope  of  saving  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  saving 
the  Union.  We  are  not  ol'  the  number  of  tliose  who  regard  the  Union 
as  of  no  value  to  the  South.  If  we  couhl  blot  out  the  history  of  com- 
mon Strug  jles  tor  rights  and  liberties,  common  to  us  all — if  we  could 
erase  the  sympathies  which  make  the  common  name  of  American 
dear  to  every  patriot  heart — still  there  are  considerations  of  nation;' \ 
honor  and  welfare,  and  calculations  of  interest  and  safety,  which 
sliould  make  the  pcoplr.  of  all  thi:  States  cherish  the  Union  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  blessings.  But  this  blessing  would  be  converted  into  a 
curse,  if  each  Slate  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  regulate  her  own  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  maintain  her  institutions,  without  any  interference 
on  the  pirt  either  of  the  Federal  Government,or  of  her  sister  States. 

That  each  State,  acting  for  herself  in  this  matter,  may  do  much  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  her  Institutions,  seems  to  us  to  admit 
of  no  doubt ;  and  tliat  a  crisis  has  arrived  which  calls  for  State  art  ion 
is  equally  manifest.  E  icli  State  "it  seems  to  us"  is  bound  topass  laws 
making  it  a  capital  offence,  for  any  persm  knowingly  to  print,  pub- 
lish, or  in  any  manner,  circulate  any  letter  or  paper  issued  by  any 
Anti-Slavery  or  other  Society,  calculated  to  subvert  our  Institutions, 
or  lead  to  Insurrection,  Any  attempt  by  personal  intercourse,  dis- 
cussion or  otherwise  to  produce  insurrection,  or  to  excite  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  our  slaves,  siiould  also  be  made  a  capital  offence  ;  a 
rigid  system  of  police  should  be  adopted,  calculated  to  ferret  out,  ar- 
rest and  bring  to  punishment,  every  incendiary  who  may  put  his  foot 
on  our  soil.  These,  with  other  measures  of  a  like  character,  accom, 
panied  by  such  a  civil  and  military  organization  as  may  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  State,  in  every  possible  emergency,  are  measures  impe- 
riously called  for  by  the  crisis,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted. 

Should  the  public  authorities  do  their  duty  in  these  respects, there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  a  resort  to  those  measures  beyond  the  law, 
which  have  of  late  become  so  common,  and  which  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  brought  upon  us  by  the  Abolitionists.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  laws — the  infliction  of  summary  punishments  without 
trial — and  the  innumerable  evils,  which  must  inevitably  flow  from 
such  measures,  are  calculated  to  fdl  every  patriot  bosom  with  anx- 
ious concern  for  the  future  destinies  of  our  beloved  country.  The 
suspension  of /j«6f«7.*  eorpus,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
inflicting  even  of  capital  punishment  without  the  forms  of  the  law,  if 
rendered  necessary  by  the  execrable  conduct  of  the  Incendiaries,  de- 
monstrate that  a  crisis  has  arrived, involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
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State: — and  if  such  measures  have  been  resorted  to  without  absolute 
necessity,  but  iiave  grown  out  of  apopu/m-  excitimrnt,  created  l)y  the 
proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  evil  is  not  less  on  tliat  ac- 
count, nor  the  less  to  be  deplored.  W,  en  we  contemplate  the  pain- 
ful scenes  which  have  been  exhibited  at  Vichsburg, — when  we 
hear  of  travellers  arrested,  and  suspected  persons  being  Lynched — 
when  we  witness  the  restless  anxiety  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
whole  S(juth,and  th^  almost  universal  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  peo- 
ple (heretofore  distinrcuished  as  a  "law-loving  and  law-abiding  peo- 
ple") to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — we  do,  indeed,  tremble 
for  the  reputation,  the  welfare,  nay,  the  liberties  of  the  Southern 
States.  If  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists  should  be  attended  by 
no  other  effect  than  to  reconcile  the  outhto  such  an  irtesponsilile  des- 
potism, as  must  eventually  spring  out  of  the  proceedings  of  Lynch 
Clubs,  and  Committees  of  Vigilance  and  Safety — these  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,that  the  evil  is  not  to  be  much  lon- 
ger endured.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  our  Country  will  not  be 
worth  living  in,  if  measures  shall  not  ere  long  be  devised  to  put  an  end 
to  agitation,  to  restore  peace  aud  tranquility,  and  secure  the  triumph 
of  law  and  order  throughout  the  Southern  States:  To  effect  this, 
much  may  be  done  by  vigorous  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State,  aided  by  ;in  enlightened  public  opinion — but 
after  all,  the  Abolition  Societies  will  still  exist,  a  fearful  coniest 
will  be  constantly  waged,  and  even  could  we  succeed  in  defending 
ourselves  from  the  invasion,  and  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  at  our 
borders — this  can  only  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  perpetual  ag- 
itation, unceasing  efforts,  and  a  consequent  popular  excitement, 
which  must  be  attended  by  the  most  injurious  consequences.  To 
remain  at  peace,  tlie  evil  must  be  cut  up  by  the  roots — the  Anti- 
Slaveky  J^ociETiEs  MUST  BE  DISSOLVED — and  this  we  believe  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  Southekn  States. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  South  that  there  is  one  subject  at  least 
which  can  «m7e  Mr;?/,  and  the  period  is  at  hand,  when  we  must  i?e 
UNITED,  in  sentiment  and  in  action,  or  all  will  be  lost.  That  the 
South  is  not  now  united,  however,  as  to  any  course  of  conduct,  is  a 
pamful  truth.  The  proceedings  of  the  Incendiaries  have,  indeed 
roused  them  from  that  fatal  apathy  which  threatened  to  become  'the 
sleep  of  death." — But  we  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  see  and 
feel  the  true  char-icter  and  extent  of  the  evil,  much  less  to  realize 
the  necessity  oi  united  councils,  and  of  prompt  and  decisive  measures. 
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In  North  Carolina,  a  faint  voice  has  been  heard,  from  one  or  tw» 
quarters,  responsive  to  our  apprals.  In  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
judging  from  all  we  have  seen,  a  hrge  portion  of  the  people  seem 
more  intent  upon  electing  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency,  ( an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Tariff  and  Missouri  restriction,)  than  upon  securing 
the  rights  of  the  South.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  Ricliiiiond  Enqui- 
rer, and  papers  of  that  stamp,  have  betrayed  their  trust,  and  openly 
sacrificed  the  South, at  the  altar  which  they  have  sacrilegiously  erect- 
ed to  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  The  degrading  spirit  of  man  worship, 
like  tlie  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  will  assuredly  bringdown 
upon  us  the  terrible  punishment  due  to  apo^tacy.  That  any  man 
born  and  bred  at  the  South,  should  at  this  ciiisis,  bestow  even  a 
thought  upon  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  Federal  Government, 
— that  he  should  dare  to  sow  division  among  the  people,  and 
distract  the  councils  of  the  South,  for  the  sake  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
or  any  other  party  leader,  excites  a  degree  of  astonishment  and 
alarm,  inferior  only  to  that  with  which  we  contemplate  the  paitial 
success  of  such  efforts.  Fehohl  the  lamentable  consequences!  Vir- 
ginia about  equally  divided?  and  Georgia  on  the  eve  of  a  contested 
election  (the  interest  in  which  has  nearly  absorbed  all  other  considera- 
tions on  the  part  of  her  citizens)  which  is  to  decide  whether  her  rulers 
shnll  be  the  partizans  of  Van  Buren  or  not.  We  hope,  however, 
better  things  of  the  South 

When  the  designs  of  tho  Abolitionists  shall  be  more  full}  develop- 
ed and  exposed — when  thi-  evils  flowing  from  their  operations,  shal] 
be  more  generally  and  deeply  felt — when  the  eyes  of  the  people  shall 
be  opened  to  the  wretched  delusion,  that  they  have  any  thing  to  gain 
by  the  elevation  of  political  aspirants  to  offices  under  the  FederaJ 
Government — but,  above  all,  when  the  great  bodv  of  slave  hold- 
ers shall  be  brought  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  union  among 
ourselves,  with  a  view  to  uniied- councils  and  united  ac^tion, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  hope  for  success  in  the  great  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged  In  the  mean  time,  the  Abolition  So- 
cieties will  go  on — thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  Incen- 
diary papers  will  be  published  and  circulated  in  spile  of  all  that  may 
be  said,  or  will  be  done.  In  the  end,  however,  when  these  societies 
shall  have  gathered  strength — when  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
North  shall  be  greatly  extended  and  fortified,  we  shall  be  aroused 
from  our  slumbers,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  impending  ruin. 
The  people  will  then  see  the  necessity  of  adoptmg  the  only   measure 
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that  promises  security— a  convention  of  'i  he  slave  holding  states. 
That  this  measure,  if  resorted  to  in  due  season,  will  prove  efiectual 
for  the  redress  of  our  giievances.  the  proteclion  of  our  rights,  and 
the  preservitioti  of  the  Union,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  That 
we  sh ill  be  compelled  eventually  to  resort  to  it,  vve  have  no  more 
doubt  than  vve  have  of  the  exij-tence  of  anti-slavery  socieiies  at  the 
North.  If  the  slave-holding  States  could  now  be  brought  together  by 
their  delegates  in  Convention,  to  set  forth  oui  grievances — present 
our  claims — declare  our  rights,  and  announce  autlwritatively  our 
unalterable  determination  to  maintain  them,  by  common  councils 
AND  A  common  couhSE  OF  ACTION,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that 
our  triumph  would  be  certain  and  coi(\\)\eie,  iinthout  endangering  the 
Union.  Delny  will  render  the  accouiplishment  of  these  objects  much 
more  difficult. 

In  bringing  together  the  slave-holding  States,  by  their  delegates 
CONVENTION',  the  primary  objec  must  be,  to  make  an  authoiita- 
tive  Declaranion  of  the  rights  of  the  South  in  relation  to  slavery, 
— and  to  claim,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  of  tne  non-slave-holding 
States,  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  under  the  constitutional  com- 
pact. The  prjceedings  of  public  meetings  are  read  and  forgotten, 
— and  when  our  Northern  Brethren  have  gotten  up  an  Anti-sla- 
very meeting,  and  assured  us  that  they  have  no  sympathies  with  the 
Abolitionists,  they  think  they  have  done  all  that  can  be  required  of 
them, — our  public  presses  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  liberal  spir- 
it displayed  at  these  meetings, — unthinking  men  among  ourselves, 
congratulate  each  other, — and  here  the  matter  ends.  But  are  the 
Anti-slavery  Societies  dissolved/  Have  Tappan  and  his  associates 
dtscontinued  their  operations/  Have  the  Abolitionists  l)een  put  down? 
Listen  to  their  declarations,  and  then  judge  whether  any  thing  has 
yet  been  accomplished  in  our  warfare  against  tiiese  wicked  or  delu- 
ded Fanatics.    They  say — 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  mighty  commotion  that  is  raging  around  us, 
the  great  carnival  of  Tyranny  and  Persecution — we  possess  our  souls 
in  patience,  and  stand  prepared,  in  the  calmness  of  innocence,  in 
the  firmness  of  integrity,  and  in  the  majesty  of  conscious  rectitude, 
to  encounter  all  the  malice  and  fury  of  a  guilty,  tyrannous^  and  infa- 
tuated people.  We  shall  not  yield  an  inch.  We  shall  not  aban- 
don a  single  principle,  nor  suppress  a  single  publication,  nor  recall 
a  single  agent,  nor  diss<ilve  a  single  society,  nor  relax  a  single  effort. 
Lamenting  our  past  indifference,  8lothfulness,unbelief,  and  cuvetious- 
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iiess;  we  sliall  aim  hereafter  to  be  more  zealous,   more    active,    and 
more  iii-cral." 

The  citizens  of  New  York  meet  together  and  resolve  that  the  Abo- 
litionists are  wrong  and  ought  to  disjcontiiiue  their  proceedings — they 
reply  "we  will  not  yiehl  an  inch,  we  shall  not  abandon  a  single  prm- 
ciple  nor  suppiess  a  single  jmMication,  nor  recall  a  single  agent,  nor 
dissolve  a  single  society, nor  relax  a  single  efforl," — and  what  follows? 
Why, the  people  of  the  North  quietly  lold  their  armsand  say,  they  are 
"very  sorry  for  it  ' — but  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  "the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  tlie  press,"  and  then,  Inrsuoth,  complain  that  the 
South  is  not  satisfied,  and  talk  about  •'reaction  !  !  /"  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  out  of  this  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  the  North, 
nothing  good,  at  least  nothing  iffeitiuU,  can  possdily  spring — and  if 
the  Abolition  Societies  can  only  be  put  down  by  penal  laws,  passed 
in  the  States  in  which  they  exist,  it  lollovvsthat  some  radical  change 
must  be  effected  in  the  public  sentiment  there,  before  redress  can  be 
obtained  by  the  South.  A  solemn  Appeal  made  by  the  combined 
South,  will  assuredly  effect  this  object,  unless,  indeed,  the  disease 
is  loo  deeply  seated  to  admit  of  any  cure — and  if  this  be  so,  the  soon- 
er the  truth  is  made  manifest,  the  better  If  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
(  ^.ution  of  oar  conn'^xion  with  the  Northern  States  can  secure  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  South,  the  Union  will  unquestiona  fly  be 
dissolved.  But  we  repeat,  if  any  thing  can  avert  this  dire  calamity, 
(which  we  regard  as  only  inferior  to  that  dangerous  and  perpetual 
interference  with  our  domestic  institutions,  with  which  we  are  now 
threatened,)  such  a  (yonvention  as  we  have  suggested,  will  effect  it. 
Coming  from  the  combined  South,  it  will  be  impossible  for  our 
Northern  brethren  to  disregard  it.  Calling  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  North,  that  call  must  be  acquiesced  in,  or  deliberately  refused- 
Mere  words,  professions  of  sympathy  and  friendship — declarations  of 
opinions — must  either  then  be  carried  out  into  efficient  action,  nr  they 
must  be  considered  as  altogether  empty,  idle  and  unmeaning.  Next 
in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  Declaration  which  made  the  old 
thirteen  Colonies  Sovereign  and  Independent  States,  would  be  a  De- 
claration of  a  Convention  of  the  shive  holding  States,  setting  forth 
that  slavery  as  it  now  exi^^ts  in  these  States  is,  in  all  its  bearings,  a 
domestic  question — that  the  people  of  no  other  State  have  any  right 
o  interfere  therewith  in  any  manner  whatsoever — that  such  interfer- 
ence is  utterly  inconsibteut  with   the  Federal  compact,  and   will  no 
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longer  be  submitted  to — and  cnlUng  upon  the  Northern  States  to 
put  down  by  penal  lams  the  Abolition  Societies,  and  to  suppress  that 
fanatical  spirit  amon^  a  [)ortion  of  their  citizens,  which  is  making 
war  upon  our  Institutions,  and  threatening  our  safety,  and  dcclarin.^, 
that  if  this  just  demand  be  refused,  we  sliall  hold  tliem,  as  we  do  tiie 
rest  of  the  world,  en(Miiies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  I.et  the  truth  be 
made  known  by  some  declaration  like  this,  (couched  in  such  tern  s 
as  become  sovereign  States  speaking  to  their  equals) — that  the  whole 
South  is  united  as  oue  man  in  a  tixed  and  unalterable  determination 
to  maintain  our  rights,  and  defend  our  property  against  all  attacks, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may — and  we  are  as  confident,  as 
we  can  be  of  any  tiling  future,  that  kedkess  will  be  obtained.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  tl'at  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  Ami-Slavery  Socielies,by  the  Legislatures  of  the  Northern  States 
and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  our  Institutions  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  interfered  with  hereafter  by  tlie  citizens  of  these  i^tates. 
We  have  assumed,  as  we  believe  tlie  fact  to  be,  that  a  large  maj^  rity 
of  the  people  of  these  States,  including  the  grea  mass  of  talent,  for- 
tune and  influence,  are  now  opposed  to  such  interference  though 
they  do  not  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of  going  further  at  present, 
than  merely  to  express  this  disapprobation.  \^  e  have  shown,  that 
the  conduct  of  Tappan,  and  his  associates,  would,  if  the  several 
States  were  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  impose  upon  the 
State  of  which  they  aie  citizens,  the  obligation,  according  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  of  inflicting  upon  them  such  punish- 
ment as  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  their  offence.  We  have 
also  shown,  that  the  obligation  in  this  respect,  is  at  least  as 
strong  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniied  States,  as  it  could 
be  among  Independent  nations,  and  therefore,  that  it  is  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  the  Southern  States  to  insist  on  the  Abolition  Socie- 
ties being  put  down,  and  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  Northern 
States  to  accede  to  the  demand.  All  this  being  clear,  and  we  say  so 
from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the    more  these  positions  are    sifted 

and  examined,  the  more  incontrovertible  they  will    be  found, ean 

any  rational  doubt  be  entertained,  that  a  solemn  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  South  announcing  these  great  truths,  and  claiming 
from  their  Northern  Brethren  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  under  the 
Federal  compact,  would  present  a  case  which  would  make  an  irre- 
sistible i'ppeal  to  their  justice  aud  patriotisai?  At  this  time,  there  is 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  at  the  North,  who  believes  that  the  sup- 


pression  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  and  t!  e  prevention  of  all  fur- 
ther interference  with  our  Institutions  is  essentia!  to  the  preservation 
oftiie  Union — the  Citizens  of  the  South  themselves,  though  they  have 
so  said,  have  hardly  brought  this  truth  home  to  their  own  minds.  It 
is  time  that  all  parties  should  be  made  to  fe<  1  and  know,  that  the 
Institution  of  Slavf.ry  at  the  South  is  as  sacked  as  the  Union 
ITSELF.  The  first,  and  great  end,  therefore  to  be  obtained  by  a  Sou- 
thern Convention,  will  be  such  an  appeal  to  our  Nortliern  t  rethren 
as  may  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Abolitionists  by  State  Legi.«lation,  and  this  we  are  persuaded,  can 
be  effected  by  such  a  Decl  irition  as  a  Convention  may  put  forth, 
— and  that  it  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way.  We  are  well  a- 
ware  of  the  objections  which  will  be  urged  against  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  we  know  that  a  host  of  interested  men  who  desire  to 
use  the  South  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  party 
leaders,  will  sound  the  alarm  of"  the  Union!  the  Union!  in  danger!'*' 
If  this  senseless  cry  shall  be  suffered  to  drive  the  South  from  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  prosperity,  all  we  can  say  is,  they  will 
feel,  when  too  late,  tlie  fatal  effects  of  their  folly  and  weakness. 

We  believe  that  the  Uvion  is  in  dangcr^in  great  and  imminent  pe- 
ril:— ww/e.'s  something  effectual  be  done,  and  that  shortly,to  put  down 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  and  thereby  to  restore  that  harmony 
and  good  understanding,  which  so  long  and  so  happily  existed  be- 
tween tue  North  and  the  ^'outh,all  political  connexion  between  them 
will  assuredly  be  dissolved,  and  then  we  shall  have  commercial  rivalry, 
political  jealousies,  and  bloody  wars,  with  all  their  attendr.at  train  o* 
evils.  It  is  to  arrest  these  dire  calamities,  and  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony  to  our  distracted  country,  that  we  would  recommend  a  Sou- 
thern Convention. 

The  proper  time  for  a  Convention  of  the  non-slave  holding 
States,  will  be  when  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  shall  have  adjourned,  without  passing  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Abolition  societies.  Should  either  of  these  States 
pass  any  such  laws,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  till  their  efficacy  should 
be  tested.  The  adjournmeni  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Northern 
States,  without  adopting  any  measures  effectually  to  put  down  Gar- 
rison, Tappan,  and  their  associates,  will  present  an  issue,  which 
must  be  met  by  the  South,  or  it  will  be  vain  for  us  ever  after  to  at- 
tempt any  tiling  further  than  for  each  Southern  State  to  provide  for 
her  own  safety,  by  defensive  measures   of  her   own. — If  the   issue 
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presented  is  to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  Convention  of  th« 
aggrieved  '  tales,  the  proceedings  of  which  to  be  of  any  value,  must 
embody  and  make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  iSoutk,  and  con« 
tain  tlie  distinct  annunciation  of  our  fixed  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  OBTAIN    THE    REDRESS    OF    OUR    GRIEVANCES,    be  the     COIISie- 

quences  what  they  may.  It  may  be  thought,  that  it  would  be  giving 
too  much  importance  to  the  Abolitionists  to  call  a  Convenrion,  merely 
to  put  them  down,  much  less  to  adopt,  lor  the  purpose,  measures 
which  may  poi^sibly  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  believe, 
however,  that  we  must  either  put  down  the  Abolitionists,  or  in  the 
end  they  will  put  us  down.  We  regard  them  as  the  embodied  spirit 
of  that  political  fanaticism  which,  in  Great  Britain,  from  small  begin- 
nings has  at  length  destroyed  the  West  India  Colonies.  This  spirit 
is  now  for  the  first  time  walking  abroad  in  our  land, — so  feeble  and 
immature,  that  it  may  be  crushed, — shortly  it  will  attain  a  giant's 
istature,  and  with  a  giant's  strength,  will  tear  down  the  pillars  of  thfe 
Temple,  and  leave  us  overwhelmed  beneath  it*-  ruins.  Like  the 
cloud  of  Samaria,  appearing  at  first  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," 
but  soon  spreading  over  the  Heavens,  and  devastating  the  earth  by 
its  fury — the  cause  of  Abolition,  now  confined  to  one  or  two  small 
spots  in  our  country,  will  soon  pervade  the  whole  land;  and  our 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  may  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  is 
not  merely,  however,  the  putting  down  of  Anti-Slavery  Societies, 
that  makes  a  Convention  necessary, — we  v^ould  seize  the  occasion  to 
come  to  a  fair  undestanuing  with  our  Northern  brethren,  as 
to  our  rights,  and  their  obligations  under  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
relation  to  this  vitally  important  subject.  V/e  must  have  this  ques- 
tion settled  once  for  ail, — whether  our  peculiar  Institutions  are  liable 
to  be  assailed  by  our  confederates.  We  mast  establish  the  principle, 
that  our  domestic  Institutions  must  be  held  sacred,  and  that  this  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  remain  in  connexion  with  them. 
We  must  have  it  clearly  understood,that  in  framing  a  Constitutional  U- 
iiion  with  our  Northern  brethren,  the  slave  holding  States  consider  that 
they  have  rendered  themselves  no  more  liable  to  any  interference  with 
their  domestic  concerns,than  if  they  had  remained  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  other  States, and  that  as  such  interference  would,  among  inde- 
pendent Nations, be  a  just  cause  of  war,so  among  members  of  such  a 
confederacy  as  ours,  it  must  place  the  several  Stales  in  the  relation 
towards  each  other  of  open  enemies.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words, 
the  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  we  would  say,  that  the  Aboli- 


tionists  can  only  be  put  down  by  legislation  in  the  States  in  which 
they  exist, — and  that  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  embodied 
opinion  of  the  whole  South,  acting  upon  the  public  opinion  at  the 
North,  which  can  only  be  effected  throuiifh  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Conventiun  of  the  slave-holding  States.  For  this,  however,  we  believe 
the  public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared,  especially  in  our  sister  States. 
The  object  of  these  Essays,  therefore,  has  merely  been  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  this  subject.  The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  is 
that  the  public  mind  may  receive  a  wrong  direction,  which,  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  inefficient  measures,  and  a  reliance  on  temporary 
expedients,  may  disappoint  our  expectations,  and  involve  us  eventu- 
ally in  ruin.  Such  we  consider  all  the  various  scheiries  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  to  which  we  must  now  add  the  more  plau- 
sible projects  of  a  CoNVENiioN  OF  Southern  Merchants,  and  a 
commercial  non  intercourse.  Having  already  extended  these  Essays 
beyond  the  limits  which  we  had  presribeed  to  ourselves,  we  cannot 
enter  at  large  into  these  propositions.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely 
suggest,  that  a  Convention  oi  one  class  of  citizens  must  be  less  influ- 
ential than  a  Convention  embracing  all  classes — one  composed  of 
private  persons  must  have  less  weight  than  one  composed  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  People;  and  there  is  nothing  which  a  Convention  of 
Merchants  could  say  or  do,  which  might  not  more  effectually  be  said 
or  done  by  a  Oeneral  Convention  of  the  iSonthcrn 
States.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  oi non-consuming  resolu- 
tions. The  non-intercourse  system  failed  in  France,  when  backed 
by  all  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  while  Europe  was  at  his  feet.  It 
failed  in  this  country,  when  it  was  the  darling  scheme  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "the  man  of  the  people,"  and  was  sustained  by  the  popular 
opinions  of  three  fourtlis  of  the  States.  The  truth  is,  that  the  great 
massof  mankind,  under  the  impulse  of  feeling,  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
may  be  willing,  on  an  emergency,  to  encounter  privation,  or  even  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  a  good  cause,  yet  they  can  never  be  brought 
to  endure  patiently,  long  continued  privations.  Soldiers  march  to 
battle  more  willingly  than  they  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp, 
A  system  of  non -intercourse  or  non-consu  npiion,  if  long  continued, 
woul.i  wear  out  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  to  produce  any  effect, 
it  must  be  universal.  Besides, if  Tappan's  teas,  and  the  LowellCottons, 
are  as  good,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap,  as  similar  articles  in  the  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  markets, how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from 
<Bthers?    The  simple  employment  of  secret  agents,  would  defeat  all 
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your  prohibitions.  Having  no  'ear  mark,'  the  goods  of  the  AholitioH- 
ists  cannot  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  description,  and 
evenifthey  could,  men  would  be  found  ready  to  make  their  fortunes 
by  dealing  exclusively  in  these  prohibited  articles,  of  which  ihey 
would  enjoy  a  monopoly.  We  do  not  think  there  would  be  found 
much  difference  in  extending  our  non-intercourse  system  to  cities, 
instead  of  confining  it  to  individuals.  The  door  to  evasion  would  still 
be  wide  open,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of  resistance 
would  be  exhausted,  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to  effect,  by  indi- 
rection, what  should  be  accomplished  by  an  open  and  manly  course 
of  conduct,  better  adapted  to  a  high  minded  and  gallant  people. 


FINIS, 


